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PREFACE 


Goody Two Shoes was published in London in April, 1765, 
and few nursery books have had a wider circulation, or have 
so long kept their popularity. The authorship of this story is 
not absolutely certain; it is attributed to Oliver Goldsmith, 
however, by many authorities. It was published by John New- 
berry, a London publisher, and was one of a group of sixpenny 
books, one other. of which is credited in the British Museum 
Catalogue to Goldsmith. There is a strong likeness in all of 
these books, leading to the belief that all are by the same hand. 
During the year or two just preceding its publication, Gold- 
smith was at work for Newberry. It is also thought that pre- 
vious to this Goldsmith helped Newberry in putting together 
the first collection of Mother Goose Rhymes, issued in 1760 
under the title of “Mother Goose’s Melody.” Washington 
Irving was one of those who believed that Goldsmith wrote 
“Goody Two Shoes,” which with its title and quaint phrasing 
shows no common genius, and which he says “bears the stamp 
of Goldsmith’s sly and playful humor.” 
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The History of Little Goody Two 
Shoes 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION | 


Two Shoes was not her real name. Her father’s 
name was Meanwell; and he was for many years an in- 
dustrious and well-to-do farmer in the parish where 
Margery was born; but by the misfortunes which he 
met with, and the wickedness of Sir Timothy Gripe, and 
a selfish farmer called Hugh Graspall, he was ruined. 

The parish of Mouldwell, where they lived, had for 
many ages been let by the Lord of the Manor into twelve 
different farms, in which the tenants lived comfortably, 
brought up large families, and carefully supported the 
poor people who labored for them; until the estate came 
into the hands of Sir Timothy. 

This gentleman, who loved himself better than all his 
neighbors, thought it less trouble to write one receipt 
for his rent than twelve, and farmer Graspall, who was 
one of his richer tenants, offering to take all the farms 
as the leases expired, Sir Timothy agreed with him, and 
in time Graspall became the owner of every farm, ex- 
cept the one occupied by little Margery’s father ; which 
he also wanted; for as Mr. Meanwell was a good man, 
he stood up for the poor at the parish meetings, and 
was unwilling to have them oppressed by Sir Timothy 


"te and this grasping farmer. 
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The opposition which little Margery’s father made 
to this man’s tyranny gave offence to-Sir Timothy, who 
tried to force him out of his farm; and to oblige him to 
throw up the lease, ordered both a brick-kiln and a dog- 
kennel to be erected in the farmer’s orchard. This was 
against the law, and a suit was commenced, in which 
Margery’s father got the better. The same offence was 
again committed three different times, and as many 
actions brought in, in all of which the farmer had a ver- 
dict and costs paid him; but in spite of this, the law 
was so expensive that farmer Meanwell was ruined in 
the contest, and obliged to give up all he had to his 
creditors. This answered the purpose of Sir Timothy, 
who erected those nuisances in the farmer’s orchard with 
that end in view. 

As soon as Mr. Meanwell had called together his 
creditors, Sir Timothy seized for a year’s rent, and 
turned the farmer, his wife, little Margery, and her 
brother Tommy out of doors, without any of the neces- 
saries of life to support them. 


LITTLE MARGERY AND HER BROTHER 


When Mr, Meanwell was thus cruelly turned out of 
his little farm, he tried to find another cottage with 
land. This he was not able to do. 

Can: and misfortune shortened his days. He was 
forced from his family, and seized with a violent fever, 
of which he died. Margery’s poor mother survived the 
loss of her husband but a short time, and died of a 
broken heart, leaving Margery and her little brother to 
the wide world. 

On her deathbed she aid not repine at her losses and 
sufferings, but humbly prayed that Heaven would watch 
over and protect her helpless orphans when she should 
be taken from them. 


‘ina 
op 
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It would have excited your pity, and have done your 
heart good, to have seen how fond these two little ones 
were of each other, and how, hand in hand, they trotted 
about. Pray see them. 


They were both very ragged, and though Tommy had 
two shoes, Margery had but one. They had nothing, 
poor things, to support them but what they picked from 
the hedges, or got from the poor people, and they lay 
every night in a barn such as you see here. 
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Their relations took no notice of them; no, they were 
rich, and ashamed to own such a poor little ragged girl 
as Margery, and such a dirty little curl-pated boy as 
Tommy. But such wicked folks, who love nothing but 
money, and are proud and despise the poor, never come 
to any good in the end, as we shall see by and by. 


ABOUT MR. GOODALL 


These two children in all their trials never ceased to 
love each other dearly, nor did they forget the good 
lessons which their kind mother had taughtthem. And 
well did they deserve her anxious love, and the earnest 
prayers she had offered up to Heaven for their welfare. 
They never murmured, nor ever thought of taking any- 
thing from their neighbors, however hungry they might 
be, but were always looking out for some sort of work, 
although but little of that did they get. But this hard 
lot really befell them for their good; for, without it, 
how could their excellent qualities have been so well 
brought out, and their praiseworthy conduct have be- 
come the talk of the village? 

Heaven, indeed, had heard their dying mother’s 
prayers, and had watched over and protected them 
through all their troubles. Relief was at hand, and 
better things were in store for them. It happened that 
Mr. Goodall, the orthy clergyman of the parish, heard 
of their sad wandering sort of life and so he sent for the 
two children, and kindly offered to shelter them until 
they could get regular work to do. Immediately after 
this unlooked-for blessing had fallen upon them, a 
gentleman of rank and wealth came from London on a 
visit at the parsonage; and no sooner did he hear the 
story of the orphans, than his heart warmed towards 


them, and he resolved to be theirfriend. The very first : ee 
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thing he did was to order a pair of shoes to be made for 
Margery, and he also placed money in her hand to buy 
good and suitable clothes with. But he did much more 
than this for Tommy. Not only did he get clothes for 
him, but he offered to take bim to London if he would 
consent to go, promising to put him in a wuy to do well 
by going abroad, after he had acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge to fit him for such a step. 

After some days the gentleman intended to go to 
London, and take little Tommy with him. The parting 
between these two little children was very affecting; 
Tommy cried, and Margery cried, and they kissed each 
other a hundred times. At last Tommy wiped off her 


tears with the end of his jacket, and bid her cry no 
more, for that he would come to her again, when he re- 
turned from sea. However, as they were so very fond, 
the gentleman would not allow them to take leave of 
each other; but told Tommy he should go to ride with 
him. Margery thought he would come back at night. 
When night came, she grew very uneasy about her 
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brother, and after sitting up as late as Mr. Goodall 
would let her, she went crying to bed. 

As soon as little Margery got up in the morning, 
which was very early, she ran all round the village, ery- 
ing for her brother; and after some time returned, 
greatly distressed. However, at this instant, the shoe- 
maker came in with the new shoes, for which she had 
been measured by the gentleman’s order. 

Nothing could have helped little Margery bear the 
loss of her brother more than the pleasure she took in 
her two shoes. She ran to Mrs. Goodall as soon as 
they were put on, and stroking down her ragged apron, 
eried out, ‘‘“Two shoes, Ma’am, see, two shoes!’’ And 
so she behaved to all the people she met, and by that 
means obtained the name of Goody Two Shoes, though 
her playmates called her Old Goody Two Shoes. 


HOW LITTLE MARGERY LEARNED TO READ, 
AND HOW SHE TAUGHT OTHERS 


Now, Margery was a thoughtful little girl; and after 
she had lived at the parsonage some time, she noticed 
more and more how good and wise the clergyman was, 
and she could only suppose that this was owing to his 
great learning. The poor girl then felt ashamed of her 
own ignorance, and was most anxious to learn how to— 
read and write, although at that time in distant country 
places very little instruction was given to poor children. 
Mr. Goodall, however, when he found how desirous she 
was to improve herself in every way, kindly taught her 
what she most wished to know. As he was a clever 
man, he took care that she should not learn by rote; 
80, as she advanced, he made her think well over each 
lesson, aod though this made her progress a little 
slower, she became in good time a better scholar than 
any of the children who went to the village school, 
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As soon as she found that this was the case, she be- 
gan to reflect that it was her duty to devote some of her 
spare time, with Mr. Goodall’s permission, to the in- 
struction of such poor children as could not go to school. 
After much thinking and contriving, she laid the follow- 
ing scheme for teaching those who were more ignorant 
than herself. She found that only the following letters 
were required to spell all the words in the world; 
but as‘some of these letters are large and some small, 
she with ber knife cut out of several pieces of wood ten 
sets of each of these :— 


abedefghijklmnpopaqarstuvweys 
and six sets of these :— 


ABCDEFGHIJEUMN OP ORS Ty 
oo © 2 


and having got an old spelling book, she made her com- 
panions set up all the words they wanted to spell, and 
after that she taught them to compose sentences. You 
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know what a sentence is, my dear? “J will be good,” is 
a sentence. It is made up, as you see, of several words. 

The usual manner of spelling, or carrying on the 
game, as they called it, was this: Suppose the word to 
be spelt was plum-pudding, (and who can suppose a 
better?) the children were placed in a circle, and the 
first brought the letter P, the next 1, the next u, the next 
m, and so on till the whole was spelt; and if any one 
brought a wrong letter, he was to pay a fine, or play no 
more. ‘This was at their play; and every morning she 
used to go round to teach the children with these rattle- 
traps in a basket. 

I once went her rounds with her, and was highly di- 
verted as you may be, if you please to look into the 
next chapter. 


HOW LITTLE GOODY TWO SHOES BECAME A 
TROTTING TU'TORESS 
It was about seven o’clock in the morning when we 


set out on this important business, and the first house 
we came to was farmer Wilson’s. 
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Here Margery stopped, and ran up to the door. 
Tap, tap, tap. 

**Who’s there ?”’ 

‘“Only little Goody Two Shoes,’’ answered Margery, 
‘“come to teach Billy.’’ 

‘*Oh, little Goody,’’ says Mrs. Wilson, with pleasure 
in her face, ‘‘I am glad to see you. Billy wants you 
sadly, for he has learned all his lesson.’’ 

Then out came the little boy. ‘‘How do, Doody 
Two Shoes,’’ said he, not able to speak plain. Yet 
this little boy had learned all his letters; for she threw 
down this alphabet mixed together thus :-— 


bdfhkmoqsuwyszjacegilnprty:x 


and he picked them up, called them by their right names, 
and put them all in order thus :— 


abedefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 


She then threw down the alphabet of capital letters in 
the manner you here see them :— 


BRPFHKMOOQOSBUWYZACH GA aT 


EY aoe 


and se them all up, and having told their names 
placed them thus :-— 


AB ODEYGHIJKLMNOPQRS? Dy 
WXYZ 


Now, pray, little readen 4 take this bodkin, and see iz 
you can point out the letters f from these mixed alphabets, 


Billy. 


and tell how they should be plased as well as conn boy 3 
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The next place we came to was farmer Simpson’s, and 


here it is. 


**Bow wow, wow,’’ said the dog at the door. 

**Sirrah,’’ said his mistress, ‘‘why do you bark at 
Little Two Shoes? Come in, Madge; here, Sally wants 
you sadly, she has learned all her lesson.’’ 

Then out came the little one. 

**So, Madge!’’ says she. 

““So, Sally !’’ answered the other, ‘‘haye you learned 
your lesson ?’’ 

“*Yes, that’s what I have,’’ replied the little one in 
the country manuer; and taking ithe letters she set up 
these syllables :— e , 

ba be bi bo bu, ca ce ci co cu, 
da de di do du, fa fe fi fo fu, 


: aS gave them their exact sounds as she formed them; 
after which she set up these :— 
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ac ec ic oc, ad ed id od ud, 
af ef if of uf. ag eg ig og ug, 


and pronounced them also. 

After this, Little Two Shoes taught her to spell words 
of one syllable. She soon set up pear, plum, top, ball, 
pin, puss, dog, hog, fawn, buck, doe, lamb, sheep, 
ram, cow, bull, cock, hen, and many more. 

The next place we came to was Gaffer Cook’s cottage. 

Here a number of poor children were met to learn ; 
who all came round little Margery at once; and, having 
pulled out her letters she asked the little boy next her 
what he had for dinner. He answered bread (the poor 
children in many places live very hard). ‘* Well then,’’ 
said she, ‘‘set the first letter.’’ He put up the letter 
B, to which the next added r, and the next e, the next 
a, the next d, and it stood thus, Bread. 

‘‘And what had you, Polly Comb, for your dinner ?’’ 
‘* \pple-pie,’’? answered the little girl; upon which the . 
next in turn set up a great A, the two next each set up 
a p, and so on till the two words apple and pie were 
united and stood thus, Apple-pie. 

The next had potatoes, the next beef and turnip, 
which were spelt with many others, till the game of 
spelling was finished. She then set them to another 
task, and we went on. 

The next place we came to was farmer Thompson’s, 
where there werent many little ones waiting for 
her. ee 

**So, little Mrs. Goody Two Shoes,’’ said one of 
them, ‘‘where have you beemso long ?’’ 

‘‘T have been teaching,’’ said she, ‘‘longer than I in- 
tended, and am afraid I am eome too soon for you 


29 


now. ais. 

‘‘No, but indeed you are not,’’ replied the other 

“‘for I have got my lesson, and so has Sally ‘Dawson, — 
ef 
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and so has Harry Wilson, and so have we all;’’ and 
they capered about as if they were overjoyed to see her. 

**Why then,’’ said she, ‘‘you are all ver y good, and 
God Almighty will love you; so let us begin our 
lessons.’ 

They all huddled round her, and though at the other 
place they were learning words and syllables, here we 
had people who were past all that and could form 
sentences. 


Little Margery now set them to compose the | 


following :— 


LESSONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 
LESSON I 
He that will thrive, 
Must rise by five. 


He that hath thriv’n, 
May lie till seven. 
Truth may be blam’d, 
But cannot be sham’d. 


Tell me with whom you go, 
And I ll tell what you do. 


A friend in your need 
Is a friend indeed. 


They ne’er can be wise 
Who good counsel despise. “iG: | 
LESSON II ri 
A wise head makes a close mouth. 
Don’t burn your mouth with another man’s broth. 
Wit is folly, unless a wise man hath the keeping of it. 
Use soft words and hard arguments. 
Honey catches more flies than vinegar. 
To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 
Pati jence is a plaster for all sores. 
et, he ® pride goes, shame will follow. 
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When vice enters the room, vengeance is near the 
door. 

Industry is fortune’s right hand, and frugality her 
left. 

Make much of threepence, or you ne’er will be worth 
a groat. 

LESSON Ill 

A lie stands upon one leg, but truth upon two. 

When a man talks much, believe but half what he says. 

Fair words butter no parsnips. 

Bad company poisons the mind. 

A covetous man is never satisfied. 

Abundance, like want, ruins many. 

Contentment is the best fortune, 

A contented mind is a continual feast. 

A MORAL LESSON 

A good boy will make a good man. 

Honor your parents, and the world will honor you. 

Love your friends, and your friends will love you. 

He that swims in sin, will sink in sorrow. 

Learn to live, as you would wish to die. 


As you expect all men should deal by yon, 
So deal by them, and give each man his due. 


As we were returning home, we saw a gentleman who 

ary ill, sitting under a shady tree at the corner of 

his rookery. Tha ugh ill, he began to joke with little. 
Margery, and said | Raughingly i 

‘*So, Goody Two § hoes, they tell me you are a cun- 

ning little baggage; pray, can you tell me what I shall 

do to get well ?”’ a 

“Yes, sir,’’ says she, xc 

do. You see they are going to rest already: do you 

likewise, and get up with them >» the morning ; ey 

u eat; eat and drin : 

more than you earn; and you'll g get 


ze ; health and keep it. : 


oh 
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5 Ce ea a gain een 
LEAK eee 
LAG TP PIIG OY Re 
GUNS 
FLAC 


ee 
Lay 


Why should the rooks build near gentlemen’s houses 
only, but to tell them how to lead a prudent life? They 
never build over cottages or farm-houses, because they 
see that these people know how to live without their 
example. . 

‘Thus health and wit you may improve, 

Taught by the tenants of the grove.’ ’’ 

The gentleman, laughing, gave Margery sixpence, 

and told her she was very sensible. 


HOW LITTLE MARGERY WAS MADE P! 
OF A COUNTR L«COLLEGE 


Mrs. Williams, who kept a college for instructing 
little gentlemen and ladies in the Science of A, B, O, 
was at this time very old and infirm, and wanted to give 
up teaching. ‘This being told to Sir William Dove, who 
lived in the parish, he sent for Mrs. Williams, and de- 
d she would examine Little Two Shoes, and see - 
ether she was qualified for the office. 
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This was done, and Mrs. Williams made the following 
report in her favor, namely, that Little Margery was 
the best scholar, and had the best head and the best 
heart of any one she had examined. All the country 
had a great opinion of Mrs. Williams, and her words 
gave them also a great opinion of Margery. 


Pas 
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PART II 
INTRODUCTION 


In the first part of this work, the young student has 
read, and I hope with pleasure and improvement, the 
history of this Lady, while she was known by the name 
of Little Two Shoes; we are now come to a period of 
her life when that name was given up and a more dig- 
nified one bestowed upon her, I mean that of Mrs. 
Margery Two Shoes; for she was now President of the 
A, B, C College, and no one thought of calling her 
‘*Two Shoes. ’’ 

No sooner was she settled in this office, than she did 
all in her power to promote the welfare and happiness 
of all her neighbors, and especially of the little ones, in 
whom she took great delight. All those whose parents 
could not afford to pay for their education, she taught 
for nothing but the pleasure she had in their company, 
for you are to observe that they were very good, or were 
soon made so by her good management. 


OF HER SCHOOL, HER,USHERS OR ASSIST- 
ANTS, AND HER MANNER OF TEACHING 
The school where she taught was that which was be- 

fore kept by Mrs. Williams. The room was large, and, 

as she knew that nature intended children should be al- 
ys in action, she placed her different letters, or alpha- 

“ae ots, all round the school, so that every one was obliged 
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to get up to fetch a letter, or to spell a word, when it 
came to his turn; which not only kept them in health, 
but fixed the letters and points firmly in their minds. 

She bad some interesting helpers, and I will tell you 
how she came by them. Mrs. Margery, you must 
know, was very humane and compassionate. Her ten- 
derness extended not only to all mankind, but even to 
the animals, which are God Almighty’s creatures as well 
as we. He made both them and us; and for wise pur- 
poses, best known to himself, placed them in this world 
to live among us; so that they are our fellow-tenants of 
the globe. How, then, can people dare to torture and 
destroy God Almighty’s creatures? They, as well as 
you, are capable of feeling pain and of receiving pleas- 
ure, and how can you, who want to be made happy 
yourself, delight in making your fellow-creatures 
miserable ? 

Do you think the poor birds, whose nest and young 
ones that wicked boy, Dick Wilson, ran away with yes- 
terday, do not feel as much pain as your father and 
mother would have felt had any one pulled down their 
house and run away with you? To be sure they do. 
Mrs. Two Shoes used to speak of those things, and of 
naughty boys torturing flies, and whipping horses and 
dogs, with tears in her eyes. She would never allow 
any one to come to her school who did so. 

One day, as she was going through the next village, 
she met some wicked boys who had got a young raven, 
which they were going tu torture; she wanted to get the 
poor creature out of their ¢ruel bands, and therefore 
gave them a penny for him, and brought him home. 
She called his name Ralph, and a fine bird he is. Do 
look at him, and remember what Solomon says, ‘‘The 
eye that despiseth his father, and regardeth not the dis- 
tress of his mother, the ravens of the te 


} h valley shall peck 
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it out, and the young eagles eat it.’’ Now this bird 
she taught to speak, to spell, and to read; and as he 
was particularly fond of playing with the large letters, 
the children used to call this Ralph’s alphabet :-— 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUY 
Wei YZ 


He always sat at her elbow, and when any of the 
children were wrong, she used to ¢all out, ‘‘Put them 
right, Ralph.’’ 

Some days after she had rescued the raven, as she was 
walking in the fields, she saw sume naughty boys who 
had taken a pigeon and tied a string to its leg, in order 
to let it fly and draw it back again when they pleased; 
and by this means they tortured the poor animal with 
the hopes of liberty and repeated disappointment. This 
pigeon she also bought, and taught him how to spell 
and read, though not to talk. The pigeon was a very 
pretty fellow, and she called him Tom. 

And as the raven, Ralph, was fond of the large letters, 
Tom, the pigeon, took care of the small ones, of which 
he composed this alphabet :— 


abcecdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxry4z 

The neighbors, knowing that Mrs. Two Shoes was 

a good, made her a present of a little skylark, and 
a ine bird he is. _ 


% 
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Now, as many people even at that time had learned to 
lie in bed long in the morning, she thought the lark 
might be of use to her and her pupils and tell them 
when to get up. 


For he that is fond of his bed, and lies till noon, lives 
but half his days, the rest being lost in sleep, which is a 
kind of death. 


Some time after this a poor lamb had lost its mother, 
and the farmer being about to kill it, she bought it of 
him and brought it home with her to play with the chil- 
dren, and teach them when to go to bed; for it was a 
rule ‘with the wise men of that age (and a very good 
one, let me tell you) to 


Rise with the lark, and lie down with the lamb. 


This lamb she called Will, and a pretty fellow he i ia 
do look a t him. 


iste 
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No sooner was Tippy, the lark, and Will, the ba- 
lamb, brought into the school, than that sensible rogue, 
Ralph the raven, composed the following verse, which 
every little good boy and girl should get by heart :— 


Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 


A sly rogue, but it is true enough; for those who do 
not go to bed early cannot rise early ; and those who do 
not rise early cannot do much business! 

Soon after this, a present was made to Mrs. Margery 
of little dog Jumper, and a pretty dog he is. Pray, 
look at him. 


*‘Jumper, Jumper, Jumper!’’ He was always in a 
good humor, and playing and jumping about, and there- 
fore he was called Jumper... The place assigned for 
Jumper was that of keeping.the door, so that he may be 
called the porter of the College, for he would let nobody 
go out, or any one come in, without the leave of his 
mistress. See how he sits—a saucy rogue. 

Billy, the ba-lamb, was a cheerful fellow, and all the 
children were fond of him, wherefore Mrs. Two Shoes 

“ made it a rule that those who behaved best should have 
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Will home with them at night to carry their satchel or 
basket at his back, and bring it in the morning, See 
what a fine fellow he is, and how he trudges along! 


A SCENE OF DISTRESS IN THE SCHOOL 


It happened one day, when Mrs. Two Shoes was 
diverting the children after dinner, as she usually did 
with some games or stories, that a man arrived with the 
sad news of Sally Jones’s father’s being thrown from 
his horse, and severely injured. The messenger said 
that he was seemingly dying when he came away. Poor 
_ Sally was greatly distressed, as indeed were all the 
school, for she dearly loved her father, and Mrs. Two 
Shoes ¢ 4 _ all the children dearly loved her. All the 
school were in te and the messenger was obliged to 
return; but bets rent Mrs. Two Shoes, unknown 
to the children, ordered Tom Pigeon to go home with 
the man, and bring a letter to inform her how Mr. Jones 
did. They set out together, and the pigeon rode on the 
man’s head for the man was ue to carry the pigeon, 
though the pigeon was not able to carry the man: ; if he 
had been, they would have besa ere much svoner, for 
Tom Pigeon was very good, and never stayed on an 
errand. : a 3 
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Soon after the man was gone the pigeon was missed, 
and the concern the children were under for Mr. Jones 
and little Sally was in some measure (liverted, and part 
of their attention turned after Tom, who was a great 
favorite and consequently much bewailed. Mrs. Mar- 
gery, who knew the great use of teaching children to 
bear trouble cheerfully, bade them Wipe away their 
tears. She then kissed Sally, saying, ‘‘You must be a 
good girl, and depend upon God Almighty for His 
blessing and protection; for He is a Father to the 
fatherless. and defendeth all those who put their trust 
a Eun.” * 

Early the next morning something was heard to flap 
at the window. ‘‘ Wow. wow, wow,’’ says Jumper, and. 
attempted to leap up and open the door, at which the 
children were surprised; but Mrs. Margery, knowing 
what it was, opened the casement, as Noah did the win- 
duw of the Ark, and drew in Tom Pigeon with a letter 
and see, here it is. 
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As soon as he was placed the table he walked up 
to little Sally, and dropping the letter, cried, ‘‘Coo, coo, 
coo,’’ as much as to say, ‘*There, read it.’’ Now this 
poor pigeon had traveled fifty miles to bring Sally this 

letter, and who would destroy such pretty creatures !|— 
~ Butdet us read the letter. 
My dear, Sally : God Almighty has been very merci- 
oP, 
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ful, and restored your papa to us again, who is now so 
well as to be able to sit up. I hear you are a good girl, 
my dear, and I hope you will never forget to praise the 
Lord for this His great goodness and mercy to us. 
What a sad thing it would have been if your father had 
died, and left you, and me, and little Tommy in dis- 
tress, and without a friend! Your father sends his 
blessing with mine.—Be good, my dear child, and God 
Almighty whose blessing is above all things will also 
bless you. 


I am, my dear Sally, 
Your ever affectionate mother, 
Martha Jones. 


OF THE SAGACITY AND INSTINCT OF A 
LITTLE DOG 


Soon after this, a dreadful accident happened in the 
school. It was on a Thursday morning, I very well 
remember, when the children having learned their les- 
sons soon, Mrs. Two Shoes had given them leave to play, 
and they were all running about the school and divert- 
__ ing themselves with the birds and the lamb; at this time 

~~ the dog, all of a sudden, laid hold of toe mistress’s 
apron, and endeavored to pull her out of the school. 
' j first surprised ; however, she followed him 
tended. N sooner had he led her into 

the garden, than he tan back, and pulled out one of the 
children in the same man her; upon which she ordered 
them to leave the school in ediately. They had not 
been out five minutes before the top of the house fell in. 
I should have observed that as soon as they were all in 
the garden, the dog came lea ing round them to ex- 
press his joy, and when the house was fallen, laid him- ._ 
self down quietly by his mistress. a 
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Some of the neighbors who saw the school fall, and 
who were in great pain for Margery and the little ones, 
soon spread the news through the village, and all the 
parents, terrified for their children, came crowding 
around ; they had, however, the satisfaction of finding 
them all safe and upon their knees, with their mistress, 
giving God thanks for their happy deliverance. 

You are not to wonder, my dear reader, that this 
little dog should have more sense than you, or your 
father, or your grandfather. 

Though God Almighty has made man the lord of the 
creation, and endowed him with reason, yet in many 
respects He has been altogether as bountiful to other 
-ereatures of His forming. Some of the senses of other 
animals are more acute than ours, as we find daily. 

You would not think Ralph the raven half so wise 
and so good as he is. Yet when the Prophet Elijah was 
obliged to fly from Ahab, king of Israel, and hide him- 
self in a cave, the ravens, at the command of God 
Almighty, fed him every day, and preserved his life. 


And the word of the Lord came unto Elijah saying, 
Hide thyself by the Brook Cherith, thatis before Jordan, 
and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there, 
And the ravens brought him, bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the ad and he 
drank of the brook. I Kings Chap. 17) _ 


And the pretty pigeon when a Sond was drowned, 
and he wus confined with ‘oft in the Ark, was sent 
forth by him to see whether’ waters were abated. 


And he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters 
were abated from off the face of the ground. And the 
dove came in to himin the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth 
vas an olive leaf plucked off: so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the earth.—Gen. 8; 8, 11. 
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The downfall of the school was a great misfortune to 
Mrs. Margery; for she not only lost all her books, but 
had no place to teach in. Sir William Dove, being in- 
formed of this, ordered the house to be built at his own . 
expense, and till that could be done, farmer Grove was 
so kind as to let her have the use of his large hall. 

While at Mr. Grove’s, which was in the heart of the 
village, she not only taught the children in the daytime, 
but the farmer’s servants and all the neighbors to read 
and write in the evening; and it was the custom before 
they went away to have evening prayers and sing psalms. 
By this means the people grew extremely regular, the 
servants were always at home, and more work was done 
than ever. This gave not only Mr. Grove, but all the 
neighbors, a high opinion of her good sense and prudent 
behavior, And she was so much esteemed that most of 
the differences in the parish were left to her decision. 


HOW MRS. MARGERY WAS TAKEN UP FOR A 
WITCH, AND WHAT HAPPENED ON 
THAT OCCASION 


» And so it is true? And they have taken up Mrs, 
Margery then, and accused her of being a witch, only 
because she was wiser than some of her neighbors! 


THE CASE OF MRS. MARGERY 


had done anything to serve her 
help Mr. Grove and the rest of 
their lands were meadow, and t 
their hay, which had been for 


This led her to try to 
ar neighbors. Most of 
depended much on 
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foretell the weather, and by means of this was able to 
direct them when to mow their grass with safety, and 
prevent their hay from being spoiled. They all came to 
her for advice, and got in their hay without damage, 
while most of that in the neighboring villages was 
spoiled. 

This made a great noise in the country, and go pro- 
voked were the people in the other parishes that they 
accused her of being a witch, and sent Gaffer Goosecap, 
a busy fellow in other people’s concerns, to find out 
evidence aguinst her. This wiseacre happened to come 
to her school when she was walking about with the raven 
on one shoulder, the pigeon on the other, the lark on 
her hand, and the lamb and the dog by her side; which 
indeed made a droll figure, and so surprised the man, 
that he cried out, ‘‘A witch! a witch!’’ 

Upon this she, laughing, answered, ‘‘A conjurer! a 
conjurer!’’ and so they parted; but it did not end thus, 
for a warrant was issued against Mrs. Margery, and she 
was carried to a meeting of the justices, whither all the 
neighbors followed her. 

At the meeting, one of the justices, who knew little 
of life, and less of the law, behaved very idly ; and, 
though nobody was able to prove anything against hery 
asked whom she could bring to defend her characte¥. _ 

*‘Whom can you bring against my character, sir?’’ 
said she. ‘‘There are people enough who would appear 
in my defence, were it necessary.;but I never supposed 
that any one here could be so veak as to believe there 
was any such thing as a witch. If I am a witch, this is 
my charm’’, (laying a barometer or weather glass on the 
table). ‘‘It is with this,’’ she said, ‘‘that I taught my 
neighbors to knaw th > state of the weather.’’ 

All the company laughed, and Sir Wiiliam Dove, 
+ho Was on the bench, asked her accusers how they 
he Sean 


who was 
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could be so foolish as to think there was any such thing 
asa witch. ‘‘It is true,’’ said he, ‘‘many innocent and 
worthy people have been abused and even murdered on 
this absurd notion, which is a scandal to our religion, 
to our laws, to our nation, and to common sense.’’ 

After this, Sir William gave the court such an account 
of Mrs. Margery, and her virtue. good sense, and pru- 
dent behavior, that the gentlemen present returned her 
public thanks for the great service she had done the 
country. One gentleman in particular, I mean Sir 
Charles Jones, had gained such a high opinion of her, 
that he offered her a large sum to take the care of his 
family, and the education of his daughter, which, how- 
ever, she refused. This gentleman, however, sent for 
her afterward when he had a dangerous fit of illness, 
and she went, and behaved so prudently in the family, 
and so tenderly to him and his daughter, that he would 
not permit her to leave his house. but soon after made 
her proposals of marriage. 

She was truly sensible of the honor he intended her, 
but, though poor, she would not consent to be made a 
lady, till he had fully provided for his daughter ; for she 


_» told him that power was a dangerous thing to be trusted 


with, and a good man and woman would never throw 
themselves into the road of temptation. 
thi ing settled, and the day fixed, the neigh- 
ds to see the wedding; for they were 
all glad that one who had been such a good little girl, 
and was become such a virtuous and good woman, was 
going to be made a lady; but:just as the clergyman had 
opened his book, a gentlemany richly dressed, ran into 
the church, and cried, **Stop! stop!’’ aS 
This greatly alarmed the egation, particularly 
the intended bride and_ brideg m, with whom _he 
wished to speak privately. Afte talk 
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some little time, the people were greatly surprised to 
see Sir Charles stand motionless, and his bride cry and 
faint away in the stranger’s arms. This seeming grief, 
however, was only a prelude to a flood of joy, for, you 
must know, gentle reader, that this gentleman, so rich- 
ly dressed, was that identical little boy, whom you saw 
before in the sailor’s habit; in short, it was little Tom 
Two Shoes, Mrs. Margery’s brother, who was just come 
from beyond sea, where he had made a large fortune, 
and hearing, as soon as he landed, of his  sister’s 
intended wedding, had hastened to see that a proper 
settlement was made on her. He was both able and 
willing to give her an ample fortune. They soon re- 
turned to the altar and were married in tears, but they 
were tears of joy. 


‘THE TRUE USE OF RICHES 


The greatest harmony and affection existed between 
this happy couple. Lady Margery did not forget her 
old friends: hearing that Mr. Goodall was oppressed by 
Sir Timothy Gripe, the justice, and his friend Graspall, 
she, with the aid of her brother, defended him, and the 
cause was tried in Westminster Hall, where Mr. Goodall 
gained a verdict; and it appearing that Sir Timothy had 
behaved most unjustly, he was struck off the list, and 
no longer permitted to act as a justice_.of the peace. 

Lady Margery was especially grateful to Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodall, whose family she made happy. She paid great 
regard to the poor, made their interest her own. 
She also always gave to all the young married couples 
a useful wedding present and was godmother to the 
children, whom she invited to her house once every 

week. She first taught them, and after the lessons 
‘teated them to a supper, gave them such books as they 
, and then sent them home with her blessing. 
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Nor did she forget them at her death, but left each a 
legacy. She set apart many acres of land to be planted 
yearly with potatoes, for all the poor of any parish who 
would come and fetch them for the use of their families ; 
but if any took them to sell they were deprived of that 
privilege ever after. And these roots were planted and 
raised from the rent arising from a farm which she had 
assigned over for the purpuse. In shurt, she was a 
mother to the poor, a nurse to the sick, and a friend to 
all who were in distress. Her life was the greatest 
blessing and her death the greatest calamity that ever 
was felt in the neighborhood. 
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